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HE mecting of the White House 

Conference on Child Health and 
Protection has been called for No- 
vember 19-21, 1930. At that time 
will be brought together for discus- 
sion the reports of the various groups 
which, for considerably over a year, 
have been studying child welfare in 
all its aspects, and formulating rec- 
ommendations as to the lines along 
which such work should be devel- 
oped in the future. 

The presentation of the reports 
and any discussion and action which 
may take place at the Washington 
Conference will be merely a prelude, 
it is hoped, to an extended campaign 
for raising child welfare standards 
throughout the country. 

The Conference is divided into four main sections: 
Medical Service, Samuel McC. Hamill, M.D., Chair- 
man; Public Health Service and Administration, Hugh 
S. Cumming, M.D., Chairman; Education and Train- 
ing, F. J. Pees: Ph.D., Chairman; and The Handi- 
capped, C. C. Car otis: Ph.D., Chairman. Each of 
these sections is subdivided into Committces, totalling 
seventeen in all. 

Under the section on Education and Training is a 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor, 
of which Miss Anne S. Davis, Director of the Voca- 
tional Bureau of the Board of Education of Chicago, 
is Chairman. The two subjects are being handled sepa- 
ratcly. Miss Ellen Nathalie Matthews, Dircctor of the 
Industrial Division of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
is Chairman of the group studying child labor, and 
Miss M. Edith Campbell, Secretary of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau of the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
heads the group on vocational guidance. 

The child labor division is functioning through five 
sub-committees, which have been studying The Child 
Laborer in Non-Agricultural Occupations; The Child 
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Laborer in Agriculture; Hazardous 
Occupations, Industrial Accidents 
and Workmen's Compensation for 
Injured Minors; General Problems 
of Administration of Laws Affecting 
Child Labor; and Standards of Wages 
for Juvenile Employment. 

The vocational guidance division 
has four sub-committees considering 
Organizing the School System for 
Guidance, Mental Measurements, 
Counselling, Curriculum Guidance; 
Opportunities for Training; Occu- 
pational Studies and Placement; and 
Special Problems. 

At present there is a wide diver- 
gence in child labor standards 
throughout the country. The age at 
which children may enter industry 
varies from 14 to 16 years, some states having no 
minimum age for employment outside of school hours. 
Restriction of weekly hours ranges from a 44-hour 
week in 4 states to a 55- or 60-hour weck in others. 
One state prohibits children under 16 from working 
before 8 a.m. or after 5 p.m. in manufacturing estab- 
lishments (and 6 p.m. in other establishments) - 
others have a wider span, such as 6 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
and still others have no restriction on night work. 
There are similar variations in standards relating 
to work permits, educational requirements, exam- 
inations to determine physical fitness for work, reg- 
ulation of employment in strect trades, provisions of 
workmen’s compensation laws affecting minors, ctc. 
Moreover, in some states regulation and supervision 
extend to 18 years, and in others only to 15 or 16 years. 

An authoritative analysis of the present status of ° 
child labor and vocational guidance, a comparison of 
conditions in states with high and low standards, a 
critical evaluation of what is being done in various 
communitics along administrative lines, and a_re- 
(Continued on page 4) 
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UNIFORM CHILD LABOR LAW 





N 1911, when the Conference of Commissioners on 
I Uniform State Laws of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation recommended a Uniform Child Labor Law, 
the law endorsed by that group embodied the best 
child labor thought of the day. It presented, in gen- 
eral, a synthesis of the strongest provisions of the 
various child labor laws then on the statute books of 
the states. The Uniform Law was never adopted in its 
entirety by any state, but served as a working model 
for the laws of many states. 

A new draft of the Uniform Child Labor Law, 
adopted at the 1930 meeting of the Commission on 
Uniform State Laws, bears witness to the change in 
public sentiment regarding child employment which 
has developed since 1911. Except in two particulars 
the standards set forth in 1911 are materially raised, 
the most significant change being the extension of 
regulation and supervision from 16 to 18 years. 

Under the new draft fourteen is the minimum age 
for any gainful employment except street trades. Un- 
fortunately, however, the definition of gainful em- 
ployment excludes agriculture, domestic service, and 
athletic games—thus leaving the beet workers, cot- 
ton pickers, houseworkers, nurse girls, caddies, etc., 
without any protective regulation. In the very near 
future some other way will have to be found of safe- 
guarding the rights of children to help at home and 
engage in light outdoor tasks, than a sweeping exclu- 
sion from the child labor law of whole categories of 
occupations, which not only permits children to work 
about their homes but countenances some of the most 
extensive and flagrant forms of child exploitation 
which exist today. Even with these exemptions, how- 
ever, the present draft is more inclusive than the for- 
mer law. 

Under the 1930 revision, hours of work and night 
work regulations, formerly applying to girls under 18 
and boys under 16, apply to all children under 18. An 
entirely new clause provides that children under 18 


attending school and also working may not spend 
more than 10 hours a day in work and _ school 
combined. 

Work permits are now required up to 18 years in- 
stead of 16, and the provisions for their issuance are 
strengthened, especially with regard to physical fit- 
ness for work. The educational requirement is raised, 
completion of the cighth instead of the fifth grade 
being required. 

The age for work in mines and quarries is raised 
from 16 to 18 years, and the enumeration of danger- 
ous occupations in which children under 16, 18, or 21 
ycars may not be employed is made more specific. 
However, a distinct step backward is the omission 
from the revised law of a clause giving the proper 
state body power to declare additional occupations 
injurious and forbid the employment of children 
therein. 

The most serious backward step of the revised law, 
however, relates to street trades. Under the 1911 law 
boys under 12 could not sell papers or periodicals in 
any public place and boys under 14 could not work 
as bootblacks or in other forms of street work. The 
revision allows boys of 9 to sell or distribute papers 
and periodicals, exempts them from the badge require- 
ment without which enforcement is impossible, and 
advances the time at which they may start work from 
6 a.m. to 5 a.m. 

These changes were deliberate and were made after 
Opposition was voiced to the revision as proposed in 
1929—which placed the age for street trades at 14, 
except for boys of 12 delivering papers or periodicals 
on fixed routes. This lowering of street trades stand- 
ards is especially to be deplored in view of the find- 
ings of recent studies, notably those of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, with regard to the employment 
of children in these occupations. Why the United 
States should make a special concession to young chil- 
dren to engage in a form of work carried on in the 
streets—an occupation which in many countries is in 
the hands of adults—is difficult to realize from any 
rational viewpoint. But tradition and sentiment are 
powerful opponents. 

Although the new draft is a long step forward com- 
pared with its forerunner of 1911, it does not, as did 
the original Uniform Law, accept the highest stand- 
ards existing in any state as the basis for its provi- 
sions. Four states, for instance, have adopted a 44- 
hour week for children and 3 states have either an 
8- or 9-hour day for work and school combined, as 
compared with the 48-hour week and 10-hour day for 
work and school combined provided for in the Uni- 
form Law. Before criticizing this feature of the Uni- 
form Law too harshly, however, it must be noted that 
in the Uniform Law regulation applies to children up 
to 18 years, whereas in the states with higher stand- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ENFORCING WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR LAWS 


By Friepa S. MILLER, Derector 


Bureau of Women and Children in I ndustry 
New York State Department of Labor 


Gentlemen: 

I would appreciate it very kindly if 
you sent a “Labor Law Inspector” to 
investigate the following case: 

Mrs. Mary Solomon—the proprietor 
of a candy store located at No. 1259 
Kensington Avenue—has in her employ 
two children about 11 years old. These 
school children have no working papers 
and are abused by the proprietor who 
forces them to work from early morning 
till 12:00 midnight. 

She has no state compensation labor 
law sheet in her premises, and I am sure 
that such a deplorable condition should 
be remedied at once. 





Such a complaint, when addressed to the New York 
State Department of Labor, becomes a part of the re- 
sponsibility of the factory inspector to whom it is 
assigned for investigation. It takes its place in the 
day’s work with a visit to a large laundry, every piece 
of whose extensive, claborate, and potentially very 
dangerous machinery must be checked and found 
legal according to a very carefully worked out code 
governing the use of laundry machinery. Not only 
must the machinery be examined and approved but 
there must follow an equally careful investigation of 
the automatic sprinkler system, of the exits, the fire 
escapes, the fire alarm signal system. Men’s and 
women’s wash rooms and women’s rest rooms must 
be investigated, as must the state of the required first- 
aid equipment, the lighting, and the ventilation. And 
if the laundry happens 
to be sandwiched in be- 
tween a candy factory 
and a bakery the inspec- 
tor must follow this visit 
by two others requiring 
him to check equally 
detailed and claborate 
code provisions to assure 
the safety of the quite 
different. machinery in 
these other industries. 
Or, perhaps, his next 
visit may be to a milling 
establishment with its 
dust hazards, which also 
are provided against by 
means of a detailed code. 





15-year-old Girl Bottling 
Hair Tonic 





Worker on Eyelet Machine in New York Cap Factory 


Is it likely that one inspector would 
have expert knowledge of such far- 
reaching, diverse and technical subjects 
as have been enumerated, and at the 
same time, detailed knowledge of and 
a lively interest in the philosophy as well 
as the special provisions of the woman 
and child labor laws? The New York 
Department of Labor has come to the 
belief that this is too much to ask of 
any one inspector or group of inspectors. 
The very development of this one aspect 
of the work, with its requirement of wide 
technical knowledge, has resulted in dif- 
ferentiating more clearly the other aspect 
of the inspector’s job, namcly, the en- 
forcement of the woman and child labor laws. This 
field of legislation, based on the theory that the State 
has a special interest in assuring the well-being of its 
future citizens and the mothers of its future citizens, 
requires a rather different point of view and a dif- 
ferent body of special knowledge than that which 
qualifies one in such fields as building construction 
or machine safeguarding. 

Yet the safeguarding of its working women and 
children is at least an equally important function of 
a State Department of Labor. In order that neither 
aspect of the work should suffer it has been decided 
to set up a separate unit of woman and child labor 
law inspectors, to be tried out experimentally, prob- 
ably in New York City. Details of the plan are being 
worked out by a committee of members of the De- 
partment and of four other persons whose experience 
the Department is eager 
to draw upon — Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Mrs. Ethel Hanks 
Van Buskirk of the 
American Association 
for Labor Legislation, 
Miss Jeanie Minor and 
Mr. George Hall of the 
New York Child Labor 
Committee. 

Whatever details may 
finally be formulated, it 
iscertain that complaints 
like that quoted at the 
outset will be referred 

(Continued on page 5) 
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CHILD LABOR AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


statement of goals, will be of definite assistance in 
bringing the more backward states into line and: in 
pointing the way for future activity in those states 
which are already well on the way to an intelligent 
handling of the various problems connected with ju- 
venile employment. 

The November issuc of THE AMERICAN CHILD will 
contain an article by Miss Davis giving a bricf pre- 
liminary account of the work of her Committee. The 
December issue will be devoted to a review of the 
White House Conference, and in subsequent numbers 
it is hoped to present summarics of the reports of the 
various sub-committees which have been studying 
child labor. 

The personnel of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor is as follows: 


Anne S. Davis, Chairman 

Charles Anderson Aldrich, M.D., Associate Attending Phy- 
sician, Children's Memorial Hospital of Chicago 

Richard D. Allen, Ph.D., Asszstant Superintendent, Depart. 
ment of Research and Guidance, Providence Public 
Schools 

Arthur L. Becley, Ph.D., Professor of Socrology and Soctal 
Education, University of Utah 

John H. Beveridge, Ph.D., Superintendent of Instruction, 
Omaha Public Schools 

Linna Bresette, Field Secretary, Department of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 

John M. Brewer, Ph.D., Director, Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Unt. 
versity 

M. Edith Campbell, Director, Vocational Bureau, Cincimnat: 
Public Schools 

Mabel Carney, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Elisabeth Christman, Executive Secretary, National Women's 
Trade Union League 

Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director, Vocational Guidance, New 
Orleans Public Schools 

Paul H. Douglas, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, University 
of Chicago, School of Commerce and Administration 

Ernest Draper, Dromedary Date Company, New York City 

John A. Fitch, LL.D., New York School of Social Work 

F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, Manager, Civic Development Depart- 
ment, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Henry J. Gideon, Director, Bureau of Compulsory Education, 
Philadelphia Board of Education 

James E. Hagerty, Ph.D., Director, School of Social Admin- 
istration, Ohio State University 

Alice Hamilton, M.D., Harvard University, School of Pub- 
lic Health 

Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, Instructor Rural Education, Mis- 
sourt State Teachers College 

Mrs. Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes, Ph.D., Director Vocational 
Service for Juniors, New York City 

T. Arnold Hill, Director, Industrial Relations, National Ur- 
ban League 

Franklin J. Keller, Ph.D., Principal, East Side Continuation 
School, New York City 

Julia Lathrop, Rockford, Illinois 


Edwin A. Lee, Ph.D., Professor of Education, University of 
California 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, LL.D., Ph.D., Chairman, National 
Child Labor Committee 

Amy G. Maher, President, Toledo Consumers’ League 

Ellen Nathalie Matthews, Director, Industrial Division, Fed- 
eral Children's Bureau 

Ruth Morgan, National League of Women Voters 

Cleo Murtland, Associate Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Michigan 

John K. Norton, Ph.D., Director, Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association 

Donald G. Paterson, Ph.D., Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Frances Perkins, Industrial Commissioner of New York 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Brooksville, Florida 

W. Carson Ryan, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Swarthmore 
College 

Bryce Stewart, Industrial Counselors, Inc., New York City 

Fred M. Wilcox, Chairman, Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin 

T. A. Wilson, President, North Carolina State Federation 
of Labor 

Mrs. John W. Woods, Dallas, Texas 

J. C. Wright, Sc.D., Director, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 

Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, Director of Research Depart- 
ment, National Child Labor Committee 


A NOVEL FELLOWSHIP 


FELLOWSHIP to study migrant child labor in 

New Jersey has been awarded Miss Lawrence 
Fair, who graduated last July from Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Miss Fair, under the direction of Dr. Partch and Dr. 
Prescott, of the Department of Education of Rutgers 
College, is spending the fall season on Whitesbog, 
studying first-hand the employment of children in 
picking cranberries. At the close of the cranberry sca- 
son she will return to Rutgers College, and during the 
year will keep in touch with these children in Phila- 
delphia, returning to the fields in the spring. It is 
hoped that some plan for the education of the chil- 
dren who are employed with their parents on the 
cranberry bogs may be developed. The fellowship, 
which amounts to $2,000, is financed privately by a 
group of interested individuals in New Jersey and by 
the Council of Home Missions which operates a wel- 
fare and recreation center at Whitesbog. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERIES 


IGHT heads of canning concerns, all in York 

County, Pennsylvania, were being prosecuted in 
August for violating the child labor law by all-night 
employment of girls 13 and 14 years old and other 
irregularities, according to the Philadelphia Trade 
Union News. 

The Director of the Burcau of Inspection, who 
made the charges, said the canners had broken an 
agreement made several years ago when flagrant viola- 
tions were discovered. 
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THE NEW JERSEY SURVEY 


HE members of the Migratory Child Survey 
Commission appointed by the Governor of New 
Jersey in accordance with the bill passed by the Legis- 
lature last spring, are: Mrs. Isabelle M. Summers, 
Director of the Bureau of Women and Children, 
State Department of Labor, Chairman; Mr. Henry B. 
Weiss, of the Department of Agriculture, Secretary; 
Mrs. Helen M. Berry, representing the Department 
of Health; and Mr. Wesley O'Leary, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education. The field work, which has 
been carried on since April, in anticipation of the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, received official approval 
at the first meeting of the Commission on July 7th. 
Mr. Weiss reported at that time that 199 families 
had been visited, the number of individuals inter- 
viewed being 400 adults and 881 children—about five 
children of school age per family. Of these families, 
who were working on truck and small-fruit farms, 
about 90 per cent came from outside the state. Three- 
fourths of the children were under 16 years. Their 
working day varied from two to eleven hours. 

Some of the older girls who were not working in 
the fields acted as nurses for the children too young to 
work. In one case, for instance, a 14-year-old girl is 
reported as taking care of eight younger children, 
belonging to three families. 

Although the survey will not be complete until the 
cranberry harvest is over and the children return to 
their homes in Philadelphia and other cities, the re- 
turns so far indicate that many of the migratory chil- 
dren lose as much as three months of school. 

The work of the Commission is to be continued 
throughout the fall season, and the full report pre- 
sented to the 1931 Legislature. 


HEALTH PROGRAM IN NEW YORK 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


” VERY effort will be made to turn out strong, 

healthy, well-trained young workers and to 
place them in positions for which they are best fitted,” 
states Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the East 
Side Continuation School in New York City, in con- 
nection with the opening of the new building. Thor- 
ough-going health examinations will be given to cach 
pupil, and every effort will be made to remedy the 
defects revealed. 

One of the problems in any continuation school, 
Dr. Keller points out, is the child with lower men- 
tality, physical inferiority, or weaker character, who 
cannot easily find or hold a job. “To mect this situ- 
ation, we have established a specialist as a placement 
counsclor . . . to secure employment for the difficult 
cases and to follow up their progress after they have 
been placed on the job.” 


ENFORCING WOMAN AND CHILD 

LABOR LAWS 
(Continued from page 3) 
to these special inspectors. Their field will include the 
important woman and child labor employing indus- 
tries of the State; their function the double one of 
(1) making the employer realize that legislation regu- 
lating the work of women and children is as sound 
social economy as are the laws assuring safety prac- 
tises which, in the main, he has come to accept, and 
(2) supervising more carefully than heretofore those 
housekeeping aspects of factory management which 
are legally controlled by acts and codes concerning 
cleanliness, proper sanitary provisions, provision of 
rest rooms, first-aid kits, proper seating and similar 
matters. 


A REMONSTRANCE 


Epiror’s Note: The following letter from Swift & Com- 
pany is printed together with the newspaper item on which 
the article in question was based. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD: 

In your May issue there appeared an item under the 
title, “Child Labor Is Not Always Cheap,” reading in 
part as follows: “The Butte, Montana, branch of Swift 
& Company took on another worker. Both the manager 
and foreman knew that the boy was only 11 and that 
the child labor law of Montana forbids the employ- 
ment of children under 16 in industrial plants.” 

We think the casual reader would understand from 
the above reference that Swift & Company hired and 
put on their own pay roll a boy 11 years old. Such was 
not the case and we shall appreciate very much publi- 
cation of a statement that “Swift & Company do not 
employ child labor in violation of the law.” The facts 
in connection with this case are that the boy was em- 
ployed by a man, connected in no way with Swift & 
Company, who was removing a picce of machinery 
from our branch house at Butte. 

Yours truly, 

SWIFT & COMPANY 
* * * x 

Butte, Mont., Feb. 27.—What is claimed to be the 
first enforcement of the Montana Child Labor Law 
was recorded in court here when the mother of an 
11-year-old boy was awarded $5,000 damage for the 
child’s death while employed by the Butte branch of 
Swift & Company. 

Testimony showed that the manager and foreman 
both knew that the boy was only 11 years old when he 
went to work for the big packing company four days 
prior to the time he received fatal injuries while help- 
ing to move some machincry. 

The child labor law was passed in 1916 and pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 16 around 
mines, mills, smelters or other industrial plants.— 
Trades Union News, Philadelphia, Feb. 27, 1930. 


July 8, 1930 
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A B C’s FOR FACTORY MANAGERS 


xX————, Ill. 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
Dear Friends: 


How would you have answered the manager of a 
factory who said to me, “A boy or girl who has not 
learned to work before the age of 18 years will never 
be a good worker.” This man further stated, that 
“anything more than the simple three R’s is a detri- 
ment rather than a help to the average child who 
must earn its way through life by manual labor.” 

I quote this particular employer because he is one 
of our most respected citizens, always just and con- 
siderate to his employees, frequently taking a fatherly 
interest in young fellows who have slipped into wrong- 
doing, but under his guidance in his factory, regain 
their self-respect and attain positions of responsibility. 

He does not employ child labor, but told me rather 
bitterly of a widowed mother who is slaving to sup- 
port her ten children, all under legal working age, 
but several of whom are better able to work than their 
mother and are acquiring habits of idleness. 


Very truly yours, 


My dear Mrs 


The first thing to say to the factory manager whom 
you quote is that there is nothing in the law of Illinois 
to prevent either a boy or a girl from leaving school 
upon his sixteenth birthday, no matter what grade he 
is in, and going to work in any kind of a factory upon 
any kind of a machine he pleases, however dangerous, 
for as many hours as the factory may be running, day 
or night. In brief, the child labor law of Illinois applies 
exclusively to children under 16 years. The child who 
aspires to be a factory worker, therefore, has two 
whole years to learn the intricacies of the profession 
before reaching your factory manager’s deadline. 
Moreover, a child who has completed the eighth 
grade may begin his industrial career at 14 years. 
And whether he starts work at 14, 15, or 16, he may 
already have spent, if he wished to do so, a year or 
more in a vocational school learning both the neces- 
sary techniques and the habit of work. 

It is assumed that the employer in question is in 
Illinois, but it makes little difference. Although su- 
pervision and regulation for young workers extend to 
18 years in some states, there is not a single state 
where children are not allowed to enter factory work 
at 16 years, nor is there any organization that I know 
of which contemplates postponing the minimum age 
for entry into industry beyond 16 years—except for 





certain types of work which involve special hazards. 

I think this answers the first point, without arguing 
the truth of the proposition. 

The fallacy in the second proposition—'‘anything 
more than the three R’s is a detriment to the average 
child who must earn its way through life by manual 
labor’ —is rather more subtle. The factory owner 
gives the impression that he is thinking of the child 
primarily as a human being; probably he honestly 
thinks that is just what he is doing. In reality he is 
thinking less of the qualities needed by a man and 
citizen than of those needed by a machine-tender. He 
even uses, quite unconsciously, the pronoun “its” in- 
stead of “his” or “hers.” This Committee maintains 
that it is to the advantage of any child capable of 
learning more than the three “R’s” to receive what- 
ever education he is able to assimilate. 

“But,” I seem to hear the factory manager exclaim, 
“we must have operators for the machines.” Well, 
grant that we must. At present we have some 2,000,- 
000 more persons fitted by their restricted education 
and training to be machine operators than we have 
machines for them to operate. We can well afford, at 
least until industry is able to absorb this surplus, to 
let the children stay in school an extra year or two. 
Moreover, as long as the distribution of I. Q.’s re- 
mains approximately as at present, there will be a 
considerable percentage of children who are unwill- 
ing or unable to go beyond the three R’s and thercfore 
equipped by nature to enjoy, or at least to cndure, 
factory work. Surely 16 years is young enough for 
these to begin their rather monotonous industrial life. 

Thirdly, in regard to the widowed mother with ten 
children under working age. The information given 
is insufficient to show whether she is entitled to aid 
under the Illinois Mothers’ Aid Act. So far as the 
letter indicates, she may be entitled to $15 a month 
for the first child and $10 a month for cach additional 
dependent child under 16—in some counties even 
more. In Cook County some families receive as much 
as $130 a month under this Act. There are only four 
states which have not yet adopted some provision for 
mothers’ aid. 

As for the children, since they are under working 
age, they must be of compulsory school attendance age. 
Why then are they idle? And if one or more of them 
is 14 or 15, he can obtain a permit to work during 
vacations and outside of school hours. There are also 
certain kinds of non-injurious work permitted outside 
of school hours even for children under 14 ycars— 
including in Illinois, we are sorry to say, newspaper 
selling, bootblacking and other street trades. 


Very truly yours, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 
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CHILDREN AT THE Crossroabs. By Agnes E. Benedict. Illus- 
trated by Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge. The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York. 1930. $1.50. 

It has long been our belief that the closest relationship 

between the educational work of the American school 

system and the activities of professional social work 
is through the visiting teacher. In her sketches of Chil- 
dren at the Crossroads 

Miss Benedict confirms 

this conviction. 

Unfortunatcly for the 
children both the school 
teachers and the social 
workers are predom- 
inantly urbanized. Spo- 
radic efforts have been 
made in recent years to 
bring the advanced 
standards of child wel- 
fare to rural children, 
but despite the develop- 
ment of the consolidated 
school, the county wel- 
fare worker, the public health nurse, the Red Cross 
and the social work of rural churches, progress has 
been slow. Children in rural communities, although 
constituting the majority of all our children, still lack 
many of the most fundamental advantages enjoyed by 
even the so-called “underprivileged” children of our 
cities. 

And the tardiness with which their condition is im- 
proved is not difficult to understand. On the one hand 
trained educators and social workers find work in the 
city more comfortable, salaries are better, opportu- 
nities for recreation and social contact are superior, 
conferences with other workers are possible, and pub- 
lic recognition of expert service is more prompt and 
assured. On the other hand the farming population 
properly resent the presumptive, and often actual, 
assumed superiority of city people who come into the 
country to tell them how to carry on their business 
and conduct their lives. They recognize the general 
ignorance of city people regarding their more serious 
problems and conclude that this lack of understand- 
ing extends to an ignorance of the needs of their 
children. 

Today the eyes of the whole country are turned 
toward the plight of the farmer. His difficulties are 
more sharply defined than ever before; but we fail 
to believe that cither a high tariff, or farm loans, or 
exhortations to turn from sin to righteousness, or the 
instruction or example of city youth who are con- 
stantly weaning their rural pupils from the farm to 
the city, are making any appreciable improvement in 
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the lot of these children in rural communities. Mutual 
understanding, mutual respect and confidence between 
city and country are fundamental to a program of 
improvement and no great progress will be made 
until—in the words of a former Secretary of Agri- 
culture—‘Farming is made both profitable and at- 
tractive. 

To this understanding and confidence Miss Bene- 
dict has brought the contribution of a mind trained 
to the highest standards of social work, a knowledge 
of rural facts, a fertile imagination which clothes 
these facts in a thrilling story, and a sound philosophy 
in the field of child psychology. 

Miss Benedict is well known in the work of child 
labor reform, having spent some years in the service 
of the National Child Labor Committee in its depart- 
ment of research and later as editor of THE AMERICAN 
CHILD. But she happily avoids the machinery of tech- 
nical discussion. The book is a fascinating panorama 
of living people, each character clear-cut as a cameo 
and the whole woven. into a picture of rare dramatic 
beauty. 

You will never forget any of these little boys and 
girls once you have spent a few minutes with them— 
witnessing their struggles, their failures, their vic- 
tories. If human beings interest you, you will become 
for the time being the visiting teacher, patient, canny, 
keenly sympathetic—the trusted confidante of these 
little ones who are fighting their own battle of life 
sometimes against tremendous odds. 

It would be unfair to attempt any analysis of the 
book. Like a beautiful picture, or a lovely landscape, 
or a gripping drama, it must be experienced! But we 
venture to challenge any intelligent teacher, social 
worker or farmer to lay the volume down until the 
curtain falls on the last scene. 

OwEN R. LovE joy, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid Society. 


CHILD LABOR: FACTS AND FIGURES. Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. Pub. No. 197. 
1930. 25 cents. 


Although embodying the results of no new investi- 
gation, this handbook brings together a highly useful 
marshalling of existing information over a broad field. 
In 131 pages it covers in outline form the history of 
child labor in England and in the United States, in- 
cluding attempts at federal legislation; the extent and 
distribution of child labor in the United States, based 
on the Census of 1920; rural child labor, illiteracy and 
school attendance; causes of child labor (family neces- 
sity, failure of schools to hold children’s interest and 
provide adequate training, and ignorance of the dis- 
advantages of early child labor); and its social cost 
in terms of health, education, poverty and dependence, 
delinquency, industrial, social and political waste. 
Possible ways of preventing child labor by legisla- 
tion, economic readjustment and educational reform 
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are suggested. The present legislative regulations of 
the states are summarized, including the status of 
minors under the workmen’s compensation laws, and 
there are special sections on state regulation of the 
cmployment of minors 16 years of age and over, and 
on vocational guidance and education. Reading ref- 
erences are given for cach topic. 


INDUSTRIAL HoME Work. United States Department of 
Labor, Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 79. 1930. 
10 cents. 
The Women’s Burcau report on industrial home work 
is based on state reports and special investigations 
made in 1927 and 1928. It finds home work still an 
important and difficult problem, which only a few 
states attempt to regulate. “Home workers are largely 
women, aided all too frequently by children.” In New 
York, in 1926-27, 175 children under 16 were found 
engaged illegally in home work. Of these, 57 ranged 
from 10 down to 4 years. This, although so far from 
satisfactory, represents marked improvement over con- 
ditions in 1923. In Pennsylvania, violations of the 
child labor law were found in one-fourth of the 1230 
home-working familics with children under 16 in- 
spected in 1927. 

The work is described—the low earnings, its haz- 
ards to public health, and the difficulties of regulation. 
The report of the Committee of the Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials, 1926, in regard to 
home work is quoted at length, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee endorsed. These include: (1) 
Prohibiting the home manufacture of articles unsuit- 
able for home production for sanitary or health rea- 
sons; (2) extending all labor regulations to home 
work (this includes laws for women and children, 
workmen's compensation, minimum wage laws and 
safety regulations); (3) making manufacturer for 


whom the work is done responsible for full compli- 
ance with the laws—whether he gives out the work 
directly or through a third person—through a system 
of licenses for distributors, registration for workers, 
and labels for goods sent out; (4) charging the state 
labor department with enforcement; (5) requiring 
local boards of health to cooperate by reporting daily 
all cases of communicable disease. The Committee ad- 
vises that states having a system of licensing of indi- 
vidual workers or families would do well to retain 
such regulation until more effective ones can be 
worked out. 


UNIFORM CHILD LABOR LAW 

(Continued from page 2) 
ards such regulation applies only to children under 
16. On the whole, however, the provisions of the Uni- 
form Child Labor Law are more advanced than exist- 
ing legislation and, except for the section dealing with 
street trades, in most states its adoption would mean 
a distinct advance. 

Those states, as well as those individuals and or- 
ganizations, who opposed the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment on the ground that child labor was a 
matter for state action, are offered another chance to 
show how sincerely they believe in raising child labor 
standards through state legislation. 

Copies of the Uniform Child Labor Law can be 
secured by addressing the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





A summary of bills relating to child employment 
and school attendance introduced in state legislatures 
during 1930, with action taken upon them, has been 
prepared by the National Child Labor Committec. 
Copies will be sent free of charge on request. 
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NEARNESS 
It isn’t far to yesterday, 
But the gate is closed. 
I sometimes long to walk 
in those fields again, 
But I can only look in through 
the apertures of the gate. 
It isn’t far to yesterday, 
But nearness means nothing, 
When Gates Are Closed. 
—Journal of Education. 








NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $.....00000 
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....f0r the support of your work. 
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